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literature which suggests there is no evidence that Britainhad any pre- Accepted 10 March 2020 


determined wish to dominate, subvert or control the minds of Africans KEYWORDS 

with an official education policy emanating from Whitehall, the seat of British colonial legacy 
the colonial office. | have used archival data and some critical testimo- colonial curriculum 
nies from Cameroon to show that British colonial education was expe- cultural imperialism 
rienced and understood differently. Cameroon is relatively Southern Cameroons 
unrepresented in the colonial legacy discourse, especially in the context modernism 

of education. | argue that the curriculum contents and the overall school 

culture at both the senior elementary and secondary school levels were 

essentially Eurocentric and therefore served purposes of cultural impe- 

rialism. This was not an unintended fallout of curriculum implementa- 

tion, but a major goal of British colonial education policy initiated at 

the colonial office and sustained by various colonial administrations. | 

conclude that a discussion of British colonial education based on policy 

documents which advocated adaptation, without an emic perspective 

of their experience with implementation, is likely an unfinished appraisal 

of Britain's goal in educating her colonial territories. 


Introduction 


Teach people to think for themselves and to use their minds freely and there is little chance they 
will think on lines agreeable to established authority." 


The quotation above, from a source that also warns education does not make the beneficiary 
nice and grateful to the provider,” has been used to express disappointment that there could 
still be positions which portray Britain's role in colonial education as one that involves social 
control and cultural imperialism. But was this the case? From existing literature, there are 
two binary positions. On the one hand, supporters of the empire hold that Britain’s colonial 
education responsibility was an arduous task of enlightened paternalism and humanitari- 
anism. They argue that where there are seeming traces of cultural imperialism in colonial 
education, they should be viewed as a result of native pressures (contestations and 
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resistances) rather than a direct policy initiated from Whitehall, the seat of the colonial office. 
Such pressures, they believe, may have forced colonial authorities to shift the orientation of 
education from providing a local-content curriculum to a much more Eurocentric one. 

On the other hand, there are those who do not recognise that it was ‘good work’ that 
Britain undertook in colonised territories.* While the two positions have been argued out 
with evidence from different colonial spaces, the typical textbook narratives which continue 
to serve as the major documentary sources of the history of education in Cameroon? are 
blurry in critique and positionality and demonstrate the unfinished nature of historical 
research in enlivening the discourse in Cameroon. As a contribution to the ongoing debate 
in the historiography of colonial legacies, this paper prioritises primary sources in the analysis 
of British colonial education in Cameroon. Essentially, such sources present evidence that 
discounts the modernist perspective of colonial education and thus position the paper as 
a contribution in the decolonial space of critique. 

Methodologically, there is a significant amount of the British colonial legacy preserved 
in archives in Cameroon.® | was therefore able to access and engage with a wide variety of 
local primary sources on British colonial education such as statistical documents, depart- 
mental reports, annual reports to the League of Nations and the United Nations and official 
administrative correspondences of British colonial administrators. Privileging archival 
research for this study was the best way to investigate how Britain as colonial power was 
implicated in education in Cameroon, in the midst of the alternative stance that historians 
of education have taken in this field of research.’ In addition to these, | have also benefitted 
from oral data collected from interviews | conducted between 2011 and 2014 with some 
senior citizens who experienced colonial education in the Southern Cameroons as students, 
teachers, administrators and members of education boards and/or committees. | have cor- 
roborated these with theoretical and, to a limited extent, some secondary literature to reveal 
that British colonial education in Cameroon evolved differently, was experienced differently 
and impacted the territory and people in alternative ways that existing local literature has 
so far not captured. Furthermore, the use of the local archives and local resource persons 
enabled me to appreciate the local voices and agencies, and the silences, dissonances and 
conflicts in data in order to present a fairly objective representation® of the British educational 
legacy in the former Southern Cameroons. 

| first present the argument raised by supporters of the empire and then provide empirical 
evidence showing how, despite their claims, the British colonial curriculum was characterised 
by cultural imperialism. | then move on to highlight the negative implications of the colonial 
legacy for reform of education at independence. It is, however, important to mention that 
in discussing colonial education in the Southern Cameroons, | use ‘Britain’ generically to 
include the Roman Catholic Mission (RCM), the Basel Mission (BM) and the Cameroon Baptist 
Mission (CBM), as their activities ‘provided sustenance for imperial policies’? and could 
thus be seen as evidence that they (missionaries) were partners in fulfilling the imperial 
mission.'° Besides, throughout their stay in Cameroon, the colonial government operated 
only four government primary schools and an elementary teacher training college. Secondary 
education was entirely in the hands of the three missionary societies mentioned above. 
However, the colonial authorities reserved the right of initiator and regulator of educational 
policy.'' This will be discussed later. 

British Southern Cameroons as a political entity originated from the 1916 partition of the 
German colony of Kamerun by Britain and France following their defeat of Germany in the 
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First World War in the territories. The British portion constituted 1/5" of the western part of 
Kamerun bordering Eastern Nigeria. She further partitioned this sphere into British Northern 
and Southern Cameroons and administered them as appendages of her Northern and 
Southern Nigerian groups of provinces, respectively. In 1946, the Southern Cameroons 
became part of the Eastern Region of Nigeria, and in 1954, the territory gained partial auton- 
omy. Full regional status was obtained in 1958. Britain and France administered their spheres 
of Cameroon, like the other territories of defeated Germany, as Mandates of the League of 
Nations (1922-1946) and Trust Territories of the United Nations Organisation (1946-1961). 
With the end of British trusteeship in 1961, the Southern Cameroons voted in a plebiscite 
to gain independence by reunifying with the former French Cameroons, which had gained 
independence on 1 January 1960 as La Republique du Cameroun. 


Adapting learners to local African or European environments? Two sides 
of the British colonial education argument 


Supporters of the empire!? acclaim Britain for taking up what Rudyard Kipling termed ‘the 
White man’s burden’on a mission to civilise ‘their new-caught sullen people; half devil-half 
child’'3. Contemporaneously, they also focused on repudiating ‘the strongly passionate, often 
vitriolic critique’'4 of the British colonial education as cultural imperialism and social control, 
which they argue is being pushed forward by postcolonial/decolonial researchers. Such a 
critique of British colonial education, they have argued, was not born out of any empirical 
research but is ‘a reflection of anti-colonial passions which were stirred to boiling point by 
ardent neo-Marxists, whose views inform the core of postcolonial and decolonial studies’"* 

In colonial education literature, the modernist position is that the British colonial educa- 
tion was much more aimed at adapting the Africans to the fabric of their societies. They hold 
that where this may not have been utterly visible, the native's resistant hand and other factors 
could be seen to be at work,'® because to them, ‘educational outcomes are often determined 
less by initiators of policy than by those to whom the policy applies’'”. Although this assertion 
cannot be bought hook, line and sinker, Ball argues that 


the contestations between rival social and political groups with separate and conflicting vested 
interests; colonial authorities, missionaries of various persuasions and particular groups within 
the indigenous people brought enormous and enduring mismatches between the wishes of 
the metropolitan governments and colonial administrations and the form of education provi- 
sion which actually took place in the colonies.'® 


These contestations have also been termed ‘power-knowledge networks’ which carried 
with them alternative views of indigenous education and which accounted for ‘significant 
internal colonial disparities and discontinuities between official educational ideologies at 
home and how they were implemented in the various colonies:'? The argument further goes 
that a geographically dispersed empire, characterised by diverse nationalities, ethnicities, 
religions and languages, not only put the hegemonic processes of the ‘mother country’ to 
test but shows that if any attempt was made to introduce an imperial curriculum, a much 
more difficult task would have been faced by colonial authorities.”° In these circumstances, 
British colonial policy cannot be viewed as one of cultural imperialism implemented delib- 
erately. The modernist position could be summarised thus: 
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there was no central [colonial education] policy emanating from Whitehall [the seat of the colo- 
nial office,] only general guidelines ... [which] were worked on, very much like raw materials, by 
local factors, forces and pressure groups. These general guidelines, unique in implementation 
as they were in the different colonies following the local circumstances, cannot be summed up 
to an official policy of cultural imperialism.! 


It therefore follows that, supposing that British models were even followed anywhere in 
the colonial world, it was not because they were deliberately imposed on colonial schools 
but because Africans insisted on them. Anything less would have been considered second 
rate by the learners and their parents. In this case, reference is made to the policy of adap- 
tation which is said to have failed in the inter-war years because ‘Africans wanted a car- 
bon-copy of British education and qualifications.?* All other binary positions have been 
termed ‘excessive noise’?? 

As Karl Popper has argued, history cannot serve the purpose of identifying causes and 
providing solutions to each generation's problems if, under the influence of an inapplicable 
idea of objectivity, we hesitate to present historical problems from our point of view. We 
‘should not think that our point of view, if consciously and critically applied to the problem, 
will be inferior to that of a writer who naively believes that he has reached a level of objec- 
tivity permitting him to present ‘the events of the past as they actually did happen’”* In fact, 
Dipesh Chakrabarty’s warning is more direct: that one must ‘not be uncritical in accepting 
the global relevance of European/modernist thought’? which has been termed ‘defensive 
maneuvers among elite groups arising from a crisis of conscience’”® 

Such cautioning justifies a major objective of revisionism in history: a reconsideration or, 
as Burgess puts it, ‘a reaction against established meta narratives.2” Dei and Imoka argue 
that African youths have been exposed to controversies and contradictions regarding the 
history and impact of colonialism on the continent. This has made them ill equipped with 
the factual data to contribute to the transformative development of their countries and 
continent.” There is therefore a need for a re-evaluation of the facts of history — in this case 
the ideology of British colonial education and how it played out in the Cameroons. Such an 
investigation into the colonial curriculum policy and its implementation in British Southern 
Cameroons would enable us to identify values of semblance with other British colonial ter- 
ritories and, thus, permit us to establish a lucid conclusion with regard to cultural imperialism. 


Colonial education policy in the Southern Cameroons 


In the Cameroons the responsibilities accruing to Britain as education policymaker and service 
provider were mentioned in several policy documents.”? By level of superiority, the first set 
of documents that emanated from the colonial office were often called memoranda, while 
the second set was prepared at the colony's headquarters in Lagos, Nigeria, called ordinances. 
The passing of ordinances was determined by specific or general educational concerns which 
had motivated the drafting of memoranda in the colonial office. Whitehead reveals that 


it was the common practice for the Colonial Office to draw up an initial memorandum on a 
subject and then to circulate it to the respective colonial governments for comments. Their 
responses were then incorporated, where appropriate, in a revised memorandum which was 
then printed for general or restricted distribution. Each colonial territory was then to use the 
general principles to establish legislations for education in their territory.2° 
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One is therefore not unlikely to argue against the fact that educational legislation in the 
colonies amounted to a consensus between the Advisory Committee in London and edu- 
cationists and administrators working in the different colonies.*' Consequently, Britain can- 
not be shielded from the blame/praise for whatever was implemented in her colonies as 
education policy. 

The educational policy in the Southern Cameroons, as part of Nigeria, was guided by the 
1925 Memorandum of Education in British Tropical Africa.72 The memorandum defined the 
central role of the colonial office in policy initiation and implementation. It stated categor- 
ically that ‘success in realising the ideals of education must depend largely on the outlook 
of those who control policy and, on their capacity, and enthusiasm’? It also stated that ‘while 
welcoming and encouraging all voluntary educational efforts which conform to general 
policy, [the colonial] government reserves to itself the general direction of educational policy 
and supervision of all educational institutions, by inspection and other means.** 

In reaction to the general provisions of the memorandum, the colonial government in 
Lagos passed the 1926 Nigerian Education Ordinance. The ordinance declared that its pur- 
pose also was ‘to assert government's position as guarantor of educational policy and went 
ahead to propose a uniform educational system for government, native administration and 
mission schools_*° Prior to the ordinance, there was a laissez-faire attitude in the educational 
sector regarding how each body ran its schools. As a measure of control, the ordinance 
talked of government inspection and supervision of schools. Mission schools were under 
the obligation to furnish periodic reports to the Department of Education.*° With these, the 
colonial government set for itself the responsibility for educational policy initiation and 
direction. 

In the same context, regarding curriculum policy, both the 1925 Memorandum of 
Education and the 1926 Nigerian Education Ordinance insisted that education should be 
adapted to the basic realities of the African people.?” This could be achieved through practical 
education as well as studying more literary social studies subjects. This understanding is 
important in sustaining the discussion on British colonial curriculum policy and how it was 
applied in the Cameroons within the debate of cultural imposition. We must bear in mind 
that a careful application of this colonial policy would not have led to complaints of British 
colonial education being one with traits of cultural imperialism. 

The first set of goals in the 1925 Memorandum included those which could be attained 
through a practical education curriculum. These were guided by policy statements such as 


education should be adapted to the mentality, aptitudes, and occupations of the native .... Its 
aim should be to render the individual more efficient in his or her condition of life and to pro- 
mote the advancement of the community as a whole through the improvement of agriculture, 
the development of native industries, and the improvement of health.78 


The second set of goals were more literary in nature and could be harnessed by a local- 
content curriculum in subjects such as history, geography, literature, and songs and rhymes. 
They emphasised that education should be adapted to the traditions of the various people, 
conserving as far as possible all sound and healthy elements in the fabric of their social life, 
as an agent of natural growth and evolution. They also talked of training the people in the 
management of their own affairs, and the raising of capable, trustworthy, public-spirited 
leaders of the people, belonging to their own race.?? For want of space, | have reserved the 
analysis of the nature and extent of implementation of what counted as practical education, 
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its purpose and its results for another paper, and hereunder look at what counted as a 
local-content curriculum and its implications. 


Curriculum implementation: knowledge to fit a man into the 
fabric of his society 


Acurriculum adapted to the fabrics of a society would not only focus on rural living but also 
aim at preserving the cultural heritage of the beneficiaries. At the same time, it would project 
into the future of the area with the hope of addressing the needs of political leadership, 
economic development, manpower training, a sense of belonging and the formation of a 
national identity and character. Subjects like history, geography and literature as well as the 
school culture (the co/hidden curriculum) were to play a significant role in attaining these 
objectives. Official syllabuses, files dealing with schemes of work, textbooks and oral and 
written testimonies give a picture of the school contents in these subjects in the Cameroons 
and convey how and to what extent the curriculum was adapted to the fabrics of the 
Cameroonian society as the colonial policy had stated. 

As far as the elementary school in the Southern Cameroons was concerned, a new mem- 
orandum was passed in 1931 Memoranda on Education Policy in Nigeria, Sessional Paper 
No. 31.“° The paper classified the Southern Cameroons as a rural area, structured education 
in these parts into two phases and proposed new syllabuses for the school system.*! There 
was to be a four-year junior primary school in the villages with a curriculum adapted to rural 
living and subjects such as agriculture and handicraft having the highest coefficients. The 
senior elementary schools were located in the more advanced communities or towns and 
were meant for those who demonstrated a great ability for it. It is from this level that the 
curriculum showed overt signs of cultural imperialism with subjects like history, geography, 
singing, storytelling and rhymes. 

Topics in geography included the regional geography of the world; tropical forests; 
savannah, hot deserts, monsoon lands and the Mediterranean; temperate forests; and 
white men and their occupations, especially industry.** History provided a clearer plat- 
form for the attainment of cultural imperialism. The first topic in Standard IV was cap- 
tioned ‘the hunter-gatherer: the life of Africa’s primitive man’ It then moved on to the 
civilisations of the Middle East and the Mediterranean and ended with some great dis- 
coveries such as paper, metal, ship-making and money.* In Standard V, the programme 
was entirely European, starting with great religions with emphasis on Christianity as 
part of European civilisation. It then continued with the Barbarian invasions, moved 
onto feudalism and European recovery and highlighted the role of Charlemagne. From 
there it linked up to the crusades with people like Richard the Lionheart leading Europe's 
defence of the Holy Land. Thereafter it treated the European Renaissance, the voyages 
of discovery and the Reformation.” The Standard VI history programme, for its part, 
dwelt on the history of imperial Europe, depicting Europe's efforts in spreading her 
civilisation to places like Africa. It started with legitimate trade, followed by a brief study 
of the slave trade with a focus on life on American plantations. Thereafter, it dwelt 
extensively on the abolition of the slave trade and portrayed Britain's parliament, navy, 
humanitarians and missionaries as those who rescued Africa. Names like Thomas Clarkson 
and William Wilberforce are eternally inscribed in the minds of those who attended 
colonial schools as well as the generation of contemporary schoolgoers in Cameroon. 
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From the abolition of slave trade, the programme continued with ‘prosperity in legitimate 
trade, the industrial revolution and Africa focusing on the role of the Royal Niger 
Company’** 

The last two topics in the primary school programme were related to African history, 
however they were mainly about the history of Europeans in Africa. The first one focused 
on European Explorers like Mongo Park, David Livingstone and the Lander Brothers. Lesson 
notes pictured these men as great European heroes who discovered important places on 
the continent, such as the source of the River Niger.*° Meanwhile, these were places where 
Africans had been living for centuries and where great civilisations like Mali and Songhai 
had flourished. The second dwelt on Christian missionaries to Africa. The reasons missionaries 
came to Africa included the need to spread good tidings, to free Africa from evil practices 
like idol worship, to end taboos such as the killing of twins, to civilise Africa, to end slave 
trade, to redeem Africans from primitivism and to educate the Africans.” 

The prescribed textbooks from which such lesson contents were drawn included Wells 
Outline of History and Fairgrieve’s Geography in Schools.*® In an appraisal of Fairgrieve, William 
Marsden explains that he was a supporter of the empire, and of the over-arching principle 
of geographical determinism.’ It was not, therefore, surprising that Britain - as the admin- 
istering authority —- recommended his book as instructional material. H. G. Wells’ book, on 
the other hand, contained 40 chapters spanning the origins of the earth and ending with 
the nineteenth century.°° There was no chapter on African history. This was probably why 
it was heavily acclaimed by Arnold Toynbee and A. J. P. Taylor?! who had similar views of 
Africa as not constituting any historical part of the world.** Chapters seven and eight dealt 
with human origins but focused on the Neanderthals as if to impress on readers a European 
cradle for humankind. 

In addition to history and geography, songs, rhymes, stories and plays were included in 
the school curriculum, and often these would make the learning process enjoyable for the 
students. However, it must be noted that the school environment depicted a happy picture 
of life as it existed in England, focusing mainly on the ‘Royal Family: The schools were com- 
pletely disconnected from the real life that existed in the Southern Cameroons where the 
students came from. Popular rhymes included ‘Hey Diddle Diddle - the Cat and the Fiddle’; 
‘Yankee Doodle’; Jack and Jill’; ‘Humpty Dumpty’; ‘London Bridge’; ‘Baa, Baa, Black Sheep’; 
‘Seven Green Bottles’; ‘Three Blind Mice’; and ‘Old MacDonald‘>? Some of the rhymes, like 
‘Seven Green Bottles Standing on the Wall’ were utterly incomprehensible, while others, like 
‘Three Blind Mice’ and ‘Baa, Baa, Black Sheep; had racial undertones. The blindness implied 
African children being eclipsed by their traditional beliefs and the need to look to the West 
for civilisation and salvation. On the other hand, the use of the colour black and the word 
‘master’ in ‘Baa, Baa, Black Sheep’ sent a racial message.** There was also this heroic marching 
song in the schools in the Cameroons in the inter-war years which was used as the motiva- 
tion/introductory phase of history lessons: 


1 


Now the British flag we raise 
The symbol of the free, 
Gone are the evil days 


Of German tyranny ....>° 
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In religious studies, all lessons and reading materials were based on biblical themes and 
stories, while African belief systems were considered devilish and inappropriate to mention. 
The major religious knowledge text predominantly used in the RCM schools in Southern 
Cameroon was a doctrinal book titled Our Way to God. In the BM and CBM (Protestant) 
schools, it was The Heart of Man. In the former, pictures of angels and Jesus depicted cool, 
often smiling Europeans clad in white, with open, inviting hands, while Satan was depicted 
in black, often without clothes, with ram-like horns and a monkey-like tail and the ruthless, 
tricky disposition of a propagator of sin and destroyer of souls.°° Implicitly, children were 
made to understand that being black was not dissimilar to the devil. The black person's 
nature was presented as instinctual, sexual and lacking self-control and discipline, and was 
thus an impediment to the social progress of Africa. School children were not to participate 
in any traditional function in their community, such as sacrifices to ancestral gods - a crime 
which invited severe flogging.°’ 

Similarly, arithmetic, using textbooks such as Lacombe’s Arithmetic for Schools, mainly 
included problems based on British expressions and concepts like pounds, shilling, pence 
and miles, which aroused no sense of imagination of the African environment; while the 
reader instructed, ‘see a white, the white is beautiful ...’ referring to a picture of a white 
lady. °° European ideas, issues and values were presented as being better than others and 
most important for the acquisition of a state of being.°? The aim of such formal and non-for- 
mal schools’ contents was to create an inferior attitude in the pupils about their environment 
and present a superior one of Europeans and their society. This was the only means by which 
the African could be made ready to serve the needs of a colonial government and a new 
African society established on European terms. 

At the level of secondary education, Saint Joseph's College (popularly known as Sasse 
College) was the first secondary school in the Southern Cameroons. It was established in 
1939. This was followed by the Basel Mission College at Bali, 10 years later.©° The junior sec- 
ondary curriculum consisted of similar contents to those studied at the senior elementary 
school.®' The senior classes used the programme of the Cambridge Overseas School 
Certificate Examination (COSCE). Emphasis was placed on English (both language and liter- 
ature), mathematics, science, history and geography.” In history, students had to choose 
from sections of English history between 1760 and 1914 and European history between 
1763 and 1920 ©, 

It was the same scenario in the literature paper — which was consciously dubbed ‘English 
literature’ - with a compulsory study of authors such as Shakespeare, Chaucer, D. H. Lawrence, 
Bernard Shaw, Hemingway, Tennyson and Dickens. In the English grammar readers, ‘stories 
about great British heroes and heroines were dominant. As one informant revealed, the 
college he attended 


was created by the British colonial government and modelled after the elite British public 
schools such as Eton, Harrow and Winchester .... It capitalised on the study of English history 
and literature. Its principal ... ensured that a literary ambiance prevailed at the school and 
students were encouraged to read literary classics for leisure and personal edification .... 
Its main library housed an impressive collection of fiction and non-fiction books, including 
literary classics, such as the complete works of Shakespeare, Swift's Gulliver's Travels, Charles 
Dickens’ David Copperfield, Rider Haggard’s King Solomon's Mines and John Buchan’s Prester 
John. 
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Another informant asserted that ‘at the age that we entered the college, we were like 
sponges that could suck a lot. We were highly credulous and open to any information that 
could form our attitudes and beliefs. We were therefore susceptible to deep influences from 
the books we read and the lessons we attende” To this informant, the British colonial author- 
ities understood and took advantage of this ‘to fill their students’ minds with a mentality of 
European superiority through the Western books in the library and subject contents they 
taught’ He adds that 


in our days, success in school and public life was measured by one’s acquisition of a particular 
kind of knowledge - of the western world - be it in history, literature or current affairs, as well as 
in the ability to dress like the British, quote British authors, use high-sounding terms in commu- 
nication, adhere to the culture of drinking tea and using cutlery. A contrary disposition would 
indicate that you didn’t go to school.°” 


Yet another beneficiary of colonial secondary education in British Cameroons demon- 
strates how the hidden curriculum was ‘an assault on the cultural identity of the Cameroon 
people’ He reveals that 


we experienced a strict culture of haircuts; wearing standard uniforms, college blazers and caps 
....We received new names, looked down on locally prepared foods and acquired the food rites 
of white society. We learnt how to use knives, forks, spoons, napkins and tablecloths, and this 
was toughly dictated by British colonial and religious gentlemen.°? 


Along the same lines, another informant explained that achieving the colonial goal in 
education ‘required that we had to abandon the books on Africa .... In fact, they were not 
even available in the school library. The few newspapers such as The West African Pilot - one 
of the best newspapers of the time [1940s and 1950s] in Nigeria and the Cameroons, with 
very rich editorials that focused on the politics of the day —- was not to be seen on campus.... 
It was outlawed for being African nationalist, and colonial authorities feared that it was too 
political and would corrupt the vision of life that the British had prepared for us”° — a vision 
which Nfi has termed ‘the Anglicisation of the Cameroons.’' As evidence of the proper exe- 
cution of the policy, Awasum concludes that ‘we were constantly referred to as British men 
and this made us proud’”2 

An evaluation of the extent of adaptation of the curriculum in the Cameroons was under- 
taken in 1956 by Colin G. Wise, the Principal Education Officer of the Cameroons Development 
Corporation (CDC). He concluded that ‘in all areas and levels, the final result seems 
certain — a replica of the English system’”? which produced ‘African scholars of European 
history, geography, plants and animals‘”4 What this evidence suggests is that colonial edu- 
cation in the British Southern Cameroons was part and parcel of the imperial cultural project. 
Through education, Britain was able to transplant the civilisation she represented to the 
natural and social environment of Cameroon. 

The argument for native contestations as a major determinant for a Eurocentric curriculum 
in British colonial territories was consciously examined within the context of archival and 
documentary data in the Southern Cameroons. The few traces of evidence pertaining to 
native resistances and contestations in the history of Southern Cameroons points to petitions 
to United Nations Visiting Missions, but in the majority these called on Britain as adminis- 
tering authority to improve the socio-economic situation of the territory, such as by improv- 
ing road infrastructure, opening government secondary schools, granting more scholarships 
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for higher education and granting political autonomy to the people.” | sought letters by 
local authorities, education board meeting resolutions, and queries from local political 
authorities, teachers or student unions, pointing to the need for a Eurocentric curriculum, 
and found very little evidence. 

The curriculum adapted to local realities was limited to the village schools. Those who 
went beyond the village schools into the senior elementary and secondary schools were 
initiated into a school system which projected Britain as source and dispenser of civilisation. 
Subjects like history, geography, literature and the language of instruction (English) were 
used to fulfil this objective. This was not because local forces contested an adapted curric- 
ulum but because it was a carefully thought-out plan. Following the passing of the 1926 
Nigerian education ordinance and its application in the Southern Cameroons, the director 
of education, E. R. J. Hussey, proposed to the colonial legislature in Lagos a two-tier system 
which would be applicable throughout the colonial period in the Southern Cameroons. The 
two-tier system essentially would involve agricultural/handicraft education in the village 
schools and a Eurocentric education for the senior elementary and secondary schools.’¢ 

While acknowledging that there may have been some territorial differences, the findings 
in this study significantly corroborate studies in other British colonial territories and justify 
why the implementation of a British colonial education system, dominated by European 
contents and values, and its outcomes cannot implicitly be seen in the light suggested by 
supporters of the empire.’” For the specific case of Nigeria, Taylor has shown how the colonial 
curriculum ‘introduced pupils to a new life-style to which they could belong, but only if they 
had the ability to reproduce and perpetrate Eurocentrism’’® - a policy trend which, as 
Kwabena observes, undermined the African identity and personality and brought about a 
new generation of Africans who saw themselves as having the ‘mind’ of a European and 
consequently repudiated the traditional African way of life.” 

London has also shown, with her study of some West Indian territories, that ‘British policies 
had acommon denominator; dispensing to, and instilling in the colonised, a world view that 
would develop in them a voluntary subservience to the white ruling groups’ and a willingness 
to continue occupying their position on the lowest rungs of the occupational and social 
ladder. ®° In a more general study of the changing patterns of British imperialism, Bash argues 
that the British colonial education system was purposefully designed to prepare the future 
leaders of empire by instilling in them those values which were to provide the underpinning 
for an imperialist consciousness.®! This perspective of colonial education had been alive in 
the empire since the beginning of the twentieth century. In 1902, Hobson had argued that 
the curriculum the British were exporting to Africa was a conscious ‘natural overflow of 
nationality, and there could be no better word to describe the implementation of cultural 
imperialism.®4 

There is, therefore, significant evidence for one to take the position that the perpetration 
of a curriculum for cultural imperialism was neither accidental nor a factor of native resis- 
tance. It had long been part of British colonial education policy. As early as 1847 and in what 
has been described as‘a remarkable document in setting forth a number of ideas that were 
later accepted in colonial provision for education in Africa;®? the Education Committee of 
the Privy Council to the Colonial Office proposed an orientation to colonial education in 
which Article Il talks pejoratively of the need to ‘accustom the children of these races to 
habits of self-control and moral discipline: Meanwhile, Article lV talks of ‘teaching them how 
health may be preserved by a proper diet, cleanliness, ventilation and clothing, and by the 
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structure of their dwellings.** The document also insisted, in Article Ill, that the colonial 
schools had to diffuse a grammatical knowledge of the English language as the most import- 
ant agent of civilisation. Most importantly, it pointed out in Article VIII that lesson books had 
to strictly teach the mutual interests of the mother country, with the natural basis of the 
connection between metropole and colony in education being the imparting of knowledge 
and skills to the coloured races for ‘domestic and social duties’ to the metropole.® 

The wording of the 1847 Privy Council recommendations in themselves reflected attri- 
butes of geographical determinism and cultural imperialism, and there is evidence that such 
policies were sustained by the majority conservatives in the colonial office. Aka has argued 
that as late as the 1940s, despite the pronouncements of the need to adapt the colonial 
school to the local environment, popular opinion in the colonial office held that 


it was outrageous to teach monstrous superstitions, false history ... [the schools in British colo- 
nial territories] must continue teaching English language, literature, history, geography, culture 
and values. This is the only way for native territories to enter the modern world by absorbing 
those British cultural riches and by being assimilated in so far as it was possible to English 
values.®° 


That is why in 1935, one of the few times that syllabus review meetings were called in 
the British Southern Cameroons, one of the reviewers for the history and geography pro- 
gramme, Mrs Plummer, lamented that she ‘has never been able to understand why local 
history is supposed to be taught to Africans: She emphasised that instead of local history, 
modern topics like the Italian and German unifications and the First World War should be 
featured on the syllabus.®” 

Up to the time when the wind of change started blowing across Africa, it remained a 
popular view in the Colonial Office that ‘if African children are introduced to all the wealth 
of literary traditions of Western Europe, they cannot help as they grow up, having a sense 
of inferiority vis-a-vis the Europeans.** This was the unseen objective of colonial education. 
In this regard, the call for adaptation of education, as the 1925 memorandum had pro- 
grammed, was merely a smokescreen behind which Britain hid to spread her hegemony 
around the world. Adaptation became limited to the junior elementary education phase, 
where agriculture and handicraft were emphasised with similar objectives of social control. 


Effects of a culturally imperialistic curriculum 


It is important to state that an adapted curriculum, as British colonial policy outlined, was 
one that would be dominated by knowledge of the local Cameroonian contexts and con- 
tents as in Cameroon history and geography, culture, folktales, environment, traditional 
forms of administration, social cohesion and ethics. This would have made students identify 
with the school and be able to apply school knowledge in solving societal problems.® A 
major effect of the colonial curriculum is that the beneficiaries understood their local envi- 
ronment far less than those who had not even been to school. Adopting local solutions to 
local problems became a huge issue. Almost all economic assessment studies on the ter- 
ritory were undertaken by European anthropologists.*° Such studies, however, were only 
published abroad and were not widely known within the territory. Moreover, the character 
of the studies was not of the sort which could inspire political consciousness in the Southern 
Cameroonians. 
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Current efforts by Cameroonians of this colonial heritage to write their own history also 
show a lasting impact of intellectual alienation, as many of the issues worth writing about 
are considered from a European rather than an indigenous perspective.’ European explorers 
and missionaries are portrayed, to the children in Cameroon, as those ‘good selfless people 
who came to improve Africa's lot:®* The supposed benefits of colonialism to the Europeans 7 
are hardly mentioned. On the other hand, the history textbooks in Cameroon continue to 
present the nineteenth-century Cameroonian society as primitive, and characterised by 
ancestor worship, taboos, limited social contact and experiences, the absence of science 
anda high reliance on folkways.™ 

Such data is obtained from the subjective, one-sided evaluation of African societies con- 
tained in the daily journals which missionaries kept and letters/reports they wrote back 
home. A textbook currently in use in Cameroon schools depicts the Duala people of the 
coast of Cameroon, in 1843 through the eyes of a missionary, thus:‘l cannot describe ... the 
condition in which | found the whole people. A book they had not seen; the commonest 
implements of husbandry and tools of all kinds were unknown ... | was clothed but they 
were not. 

Historical records hold that the people in question first came in contact with Europeans 
in 1471, almost 400 years before that missionary arrived in the area. During those years, the 
people had been in business with Portuguese, Dutch, Spaniards and English through legit- 
imate trade, slave trade and the post-abolition legitimate trade. They had hosted a British 
naval squadron for more than 50 years before the arrival of the missionaries, and most locals 
were fluent in written and spoken English.%° The picture painted of them was therefore not 
a sincere reflection of the vibrant town of Douala, which had grown into a centre of inter- 
national trade by that time. 

As a result of the colonial curriculum, the school programmes since independence have 
been very much disconnected from the lived realities of the people. Studies on the efforts 
towards post-independence curriculum reform have shown that reform efforts have so far 
yielded little fruit.2” Though some local content has been inserted here and there, pro- 
grammes in both primary and secondary schools’ social science subjects still contain a great 
deal of European content.*®*? Colonial representation thus continues to account for the 
production of subjectivity and identity. This is a major effect of the colonial curriculum. 
Ramon Grosfoguel has argued that through the imperial colonial curriculum, African intel- 
lectuals and academics reached a point of total estrangement from local conditions and 
ways of life to the point that they have continued to think and speak epistemologically and 
linguistically like the Euro-American intellectuals and academics on the dominant side.'° 
Because of this, what was expected to be a revised postcolonial curriculum simply became 
a replica of the colonial, imperial one. This is what is meant by ‘the African crisis of a lack of 
essence"! and by coloniality being the reproduction of obsequiousness joined by local 
actors,10%103 

Of course, a cloud of doubt had long been cast on those who attended the colonial 
school, in terms of their being able to deliver on independence and indigenous reform. 
According to Fanon, precisely because they had totally assimilated colonialist thought in 
its most corrupt form, the innermost vocation of those who passed through the colonial 
school would never be to transform the countries.'“ In their search for legitimation to 
play among the club of international independent states, the elites would rather sustain 
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the reproduction of imported epistemological locations which they had acquired in their 
colonial school days. 


Conclusion 


The study has demonstrated how the implementation of colonial education policy in the 
Cameroons showed outright signs of cultural imperialism and how this was not rooted in 
native resistances and contestations. It has revealed how local perspectives could be signif- 
icant in illuminating general debates and in re-shaping epistemology on the British colonial 
empire. | conclude this paper with W. E. B. Dubois’ contention that‘supporters of empire have 
papered over issues/aspects of history they felt uncomfortable with - preferring that evil 
must be forgotten, distorted or skimmed over’'® When this happens, history loses its value 
as an incentive and as an example. It paints perfect men and noble nations but does not tell 
the whole truth.’ Such a position motivated this study and calls for a more comprehensive 
treatment of the history of colonial education. In this way, instead of calling the ‘Other’ 
position ‘excessive noise’ '°” supporters of empire should understand that history could have 
been made alternatively and by others. 
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